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holidays with the Cure of Baluzac, away from his mother. I should
be able, with my bicycle, to see him every day. I felt a little stab of
happiness. I would speak about Jean to the Cure who was so kind
to me and let me gather nuts in his garden. ... True, I was "young
Pian," the stepson of Madame Brigitte his "benefactress.**.. . But
that made it all the better. I would ask my stepmother to intercede
on Jean's behalf. ... I told him as much on our way upstairs to the
dormitory. Twenty of us slept in a room which was ventilated by
one window only which gave on to the Rue Leyteire. At the foot
of each bed stood a wash-hand stand with a basin. In this we put our
tooth-glasses in such a way that the man who came round with a
jug could fill both glasses and basins at the same time. In five
minutes we were all undressed and in bed. The usher, Monsieur
Puybaraud, lowered the gas, and in a trembling voice recited three
prayers which brought the tears to my eyes. I cried because I was
lonely, because some day I should have to die, because I was thinking
of my mother. I was thirteen. She had been dead for six years. She
had vanished so quickly! One evening she had kissed me, so full of
life and sweetness, and the next day., . the horse had bolted and
brought home the trap empty. I never knew how the accident
had happened. No one had told me much about it, and my father,
now that he had married again, never mentioned his first wife's
name. As though to make up for that, my stepmother often exhorted
me to pray for the dead woman. She used to ask me each evening
whether I had a thought for her. She seemed to believe that mamma
had more need of prayers than other dead people. She had always
known my mother, who had been her cousin, and had sometimes
invited her to the house during the holidays, "You ought to ask
your cousin Brigitte to come to Larjuzon," said my father. "She
can't afford a holiday: she gives away all she has. . . /' My mother
would do her best to stand out against this appeal, although she
professed to admire Brigitte. Perhaps she was afraid of her. That,
at any rate, was what my sister Michele thought. "Mamma saw
through her: she knew only too well what an influence her cousin
had got over papa. . . /'
I attached little importance to such, statements. But my step-